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ruled less, but changed less often. There was no one able, like
the controllers of dressmaking to-day, to decree each year some
slight innovations with the sole object of rendering last year's
dresses unwearable.
In the social habits of the time the leading feature was domes-
ticity. Urbanization had as yet scarcely affected English tradi-
tions in this respect. In the upper and middle classes families
were big, and social entertaining was done almost entirely at
home. Houses, rooms, tables, dinner-services, joints, and helpings
all averaged a good deal larger than to-day; and older people
commonly exercised their hospitality with a cohort of sons and
daughters round them. Domestic servants were plentiful and
cheap. Any well-to-do married man, if he was not to inherit a
paternal mansion, usually aimed at establishing himself as soon
as possible in a house which would last him for the rest of his life.
One of its features would be a cellar, in which he would systema-
tically lay down wines.
The working classes, both in town and country, were too poor
to entertain much iijt their houses; for social gatherings they
looked rather to the chapel or the public-house. Nevertheless,
save among the submerged slum-dwellers, the cult of home held
them strongly. A fair indication is the immense popularity at
this time of the song Home, Sweet Home, which despite its mediocre
words and music became for the seventies and eighties a second
National Anthem, simply because of the idea which it expressed.
The sex-morality of the period corresponded. Divorce, though
it had been obtainable at law since 1857, was still held unspeak-
ably disgraceful. It was not till 1887 that Qjieen Victoria would
allow even the innocent party to a divorce-suit to attend her
court. * In the previous year one of the most rising men in politics,
one for whom many prophesied a premiership, had been driven
into the wilderness because he was co-respondent in a divorce-
suit. This case of Sir Charles Dilke is the more striking because
the judge at the divorce trial (12 February 1886), while granting
a decree nisi against the respondent, dismissed with costs the
petition against Dilke as co-respondent, and observed that 'there
is no evidence worthy of the name as against him5. In fact there
was none but that of the respondent herself. Nevertheless, be-
cause he had not gone into the witness-box to deny the charges
1 The Qpterfs Journal, 10 May 1887.